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cae The Ppil anthro pist. who, to secure hemselves impunity in their plunder, often | revealed for a moment a scene too terrible to be described. 
murdered those who escaped drowning, and then called | The stranded vessel, hurled repeatedly against the jagged 
musica) 
ve done PLUNDERING WRECKS. their booty a * God-send.” rocks of the bay, soon parted ; the waves dashed over her 
and the —— In a small hovel, on the craggy shore of a deep and | shattered hull with relentless fury, bearing to the shore 
It is a disgraceful and most humiliating fact, that , dangerous bay on the coast of Cornwall, dwelt one of these ; the scattered cargo, broken pieces of the wreck, and the 
many of the inhabitants of the sea coasts of Great Britain, | wretches—an old and hardened desperado, who united in | tattered rigging; while the mingled shrieks of the drown- 
y 
a and’ especially those who reside in the most sequestered himself the fisherman, the smuggler, and the wrecker, | ing, blended with the roar of the conflicting elements, rose 
wees but the last was his favourite occupation; and stich was | upon the ear like the despairing cries of an army of dying 


It hag and dangerous parts of our island, are little better than so 
nit Gat many hordes of pirates, who seem to consider plunder 
: talents their legitimate prey. It is notorious, that a wreck in 
mpi HE their immediate neighbourhood is hailed as a most fortu- 
and Sir My pate event, technically termed a God-send; nor has 
tatewa Hi the occasional punishment of these wreckers, as they 
are called, had the effect of reforming their principles or 
their vile practices. If these desperate and unprincipled 
people appropriated only such part of a wreck as had 
drifted un shore, and would have been washed away by 
the return of the tide if-not immediately removed, their 
conduct would be less inexcusable ; but it is notorious, and 
it has been proved repeatedly in our courts of justice, that 
jostead of waiting until a stranded vessel is broken up by 
the violence of the elements, these piratical ruffians come 
down in hordes, with hatchets, hammers, and other im- 
plements, to make a wreck of that which the winds and 
waves might eventually have spared. Instead of endea- 
vouring to save thé property, and rescue the lives of their 
shipwrecked fellow-creatures, they have been known, in 
many inatances, to wrest from the feeble or perishing vic- 
tims of the storm, any little property they had about their 
petsons, leaving them to expire, when the common 
elices of humanity might have rescued them from an un- 
timely fate. 

We shall not here particularize any instances, in proof 
of the prevalence of the crime we are reprobating,—its 
eiistence is but too well known. We are in possession 
numerous well authenticated particulars, .which we for- 
bear to dwell upon, as they are not very ereditable to the 
population in our own neighbourhood. Our object in 
bringing forward the subject at all is to introduce an 
interesting story which we some time since met with in the 
Literary Mognet. The moral of the tale is good, and 
pag might, we think, be dramatised with excellent 
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THE WRECKER. 
tongue, A CORNISH LEGEND. 


—— 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, a horrid 
tom prevailed on the coast of Cornwall, of luring ves- 
tls to their destruction in stormy weather, by fastening a 
laatern to a horse's head, and leading it about on the top 
the cliffs, in order that the bewildered mariner, mis- 
taking it for the light of a vesscl, might be induced to 
thape his course towards it. This atrocious expedient was 
tea successful. The devoted crew dreamed not of their 
tanger until warned of it, too late, by the foaming breakers 
tat burst upon them from the shore; and the vessel 
meedily became the prey of a set of ruthless barbarians, 












the confidence of his companions in his experience in this 
capacity, that he was usually appointed their leader, and 
rarely failed in his office. His wife, too, encouraged him, 
aud not unfrequently aided him in his iniquitous exploits. 
Disgusted with the wickedness of his parents, their only 
son left his home in early life, and sought to obtain an ho- 
nourable subsistence as the mate of a West Indian trader. 
It was at a period when a long and profitless summer 
and autumn had nearly passed away, that Terloggan, like 
the vulture, ever watchful for his prey, was more than 
usually observant of the signs of the heavens; nor was 
any one more capable than himself of discovering the 
most distant indications of a tempest. Nature had for 
several months worn a placid and most encouraging aspect. 
The soft and azure sky seemed to rest upon the transpa- | 
rent sea, and the slowly expanding waves swept with slow 
murmurings along the shining sands of the deep bay with 
a wild and monotonous plashing, that seemed to strike 
like the voice of a prophecy ‘apon the car. Not more 
hateful.were the glorivus beams of the orb of day to the 
fallen Lucifer, as described by out great poet, than was 
the quiescent state of nature to the dark mind of Ter- 
loggan. In his impatience he cursed the protracted season 
of tranquillity, and hailed the approaching period of storms 
as more congenial not only to the ** gloomy temper of his 
soul,”’ but to his interests. At length he saw, with a smile 
of savage satisfaction, the sun sink in angry red beneath the 
dim and cloudy horizon; heard with secret exultation the 
hollow murmuring of the winds, and beheld the blacken- 
ing waves rising into fury, and lashing the lofty rocks 
with their ascending spray. As the night advanced in 
chaotic darkness, the horrors of the tempest increased ; 
and the long and loud blast of the contending elements 
rung out upon the ear like the death-knell of a departed 
soul. ‘* Now's thy time,” ejaculated the old hag, his 
wife, ‘* go thy ways out upon the cliffs, there’s death in 
the wind.” Terloggan speedily equipped himself, and 
ascended the steep promantory at the entrance of the bay. 
The usual expedient was resorted to; and he soon ob- 
served a light at sea as if in answer to his signal. His 
prey seemed already in his grasp. The light evidently 
approached nearer; and before an hour had elapsed, the 
white close-reefed sails of the vessel could be dimly disco- 
vered through the darkness, and the appalling cry of the 
seamen at the discovery of their danger distinctly heard. 
Signal-guns of distress were immediately fired, and the 
loud commands, al hands on deck, and about ship, were 


Titans. 

There was one, however, in whose eyes such a scene 
was joyous—in whose ears such sounds were melody—and 
that being was Terloggan. He waited impatiently until 
the storm had somewhat abated, and when silence began 
to indicate that the work of death was well nigh over, he 
descended the well-known cliff to dart upon his prey. 
Unmoved bv the horrid spectacle, (for the moon had bro- 
ken from the clouds by which she had before been con- 
cealed,) he stood awhile gazing upon the scene of desolae- 
tion ardund him, as if at a loss where first to begin his 
work of rapine. But to his surprise and momentary dis- 
may, there was yet one living soul on board, who, should 
he survive, would interpose between him and his hard- 
earned booty, and who was even now loudly supplicating 
his assistance. To despatch this unhappy creature in his 
exhausted and helpless condition was a resolution no 
sooner formed than executed. Whilst he was appearing 
to aid his escape from the jaws of death, one stroke of his 
hanger laid him « livid and mutilated corse upon the 
sands before him. Terloggan then rifted the pockets of 
his victim, took a ring from his finger, and, laden with 
the most portable articles of plunder, retraced his 
to his hut.—** What luck ?”* exclaimed his flend-like help- 
mate, as he crossed the threshold of the door. ‘* Never 
better,” rejoined Terloggan, pointing to his booty.. He 
then described the success of his hellish stratagem without 
even concealing the particulars of the murder; after which 
he displayed some pieces of foreign gold coin, and the 
ring which he had taken from the finger of the stranger. 
** Give me the light, Meg,” said the hoary villain. ‘he 
hag obeyed. But no sooner had he examined the ring 
than he recognised its form and certain marks upon it. 
His countenance changed, and, with a groan of agony, 
he quickly handed it to his wife. She knew too well from 
whose hand it must have been taken, and, after glancing 
at it for a moment, yelled out with supernatural energy, 
**Oh, my son, my poor son!” and fell senseless at the 
feet of her husband. Terloggan endeavoured to master 
his feelings until the fact could be ascertained. He arose 
with the dawn, and hastened to the spot where he had left 
the murdered corse. It was indeed his son. The stroke 
of retribution had been complete. Overwhelmed by 


ever before been impervious, he determined on self. 
destruction. A few days afterwards his mangled body 
was found among the rocks, and was interred on the spot 


vociferated in wild despair. Every exertion was made to | where he had perpetrated his last deed of blood. The 
wear the vessel from the shore; but the redeeming mo- | chief incidents of his terrible story are still narrated in 
ment was passed, the ship was completely embayed, and | the neighbourhood which was the scene of its hero’s mani- 
neither strength nor skill were of any avail in averting her | fold atrocities. His wretched wife perished a few weeks 








impending fate. In a few minutes a tremendous crash, | afterwards by the fall of her hut, occasioned by one of 
and a heart-rending, but fruitless, cry for help, announced | those dreadful storms which she and hes savage helpmate 
the horrid catastrophe; and the last flashing signal-gun ‘ had so frequently invoked. 
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despair, and stung by remorse, to which his heart had 
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Litcrature. 
MR, RHODES'S YORKSHIRE SCENERY. 
-_—<—_ 

The following flattering testimony in favour of this in- 
teresting work is from the Literary ‘Chronicle: 

Mr. Rhodes's Peak Scenery, or the Derbyshire Tourist, 
reviewed in the course of our volumes for 1822, 23, and 
25) exhibited him as a man of taste and talent, possessing 
a pecular sense of the picturesque and attractive in na- 
ture, a power and facility of description, an intense feel- 
ing, and an eloquent style, the union of which established 
for him a high reputation, which the present work will, 
unquestionably, extend and confirm. We remember grate- 
fully the delight with which we traced Mr. Rhodes through 
his animated and agrecable accounts of the romantic 
acenery of Derbyshire (ornamented with engravings from 
Chantrey’s beautiful sketches) and we turned to the York- 
shire Scenery, with expectations almost too extravagant 
to deserve the consummation with which they have been 
crowned. As this is only the first part of a work in which 
the author intends ** to offer to the public the obserya- 
tions made in his various perambulations through his na- 
tive county,” we shall bricfly notice the ornamental part 
of the volume, and proceed to glean, from the rich har- 
vest of reflection, anecdote, and description, with which 
Mr. Rhodes has supplied us, such passages as are best 
calculated to convey a fair idea of the nature of these ex- 
cursions, and to interest our readers. The engravings 
consist of—1. Northern view of Rotheram, drawn and 
etched by William Cowen, and presented by him to the 
author. This is an exquisite picture, and confers ad- 
ditional honour on an artist, whose ability in landscape 
compositions is generally allowed. ‘* The descending 
road,” says our author, ** winding amongst, and losing 
itself amidst a mass of thick foliage,’’ forms a good fore- 
ground for his picture. Rotherham, with its beautiful 
church, occupies the gentle acclivity beyond, and the emi- 
nence distinguished by the Moorgate plantations, Boston 
Castle, and Canklow Wood, is a fine feature in the scene. 
2. Remains of Roche Abbcy, engraved by W. Radclyffe, 
from a drawing by R. Thompson. 8. View fiom the 
Grounds at Roche Abbey, drawn by W. Cowen, and en- 
graved by J. C. Allen, 4 Gateway at Roche Abbey, 
Cowen and Radclyffe,—all of which are executed in a very 
enperior style. 6. Conisbrough Castle, drawn by T. C. 
Hofland, Esq. and engraved by Radclyffe, names which 
are a sufficient guarantee that eminent justice has been 
done to an interesting subject. 6. Athelstane’s Chapel, 
Conisbrough Castle, FE. Smith and W. Radclyffe—a first- 
rate effurt—a piece of graphic perfection. 8. Conisbrough 
Castle, from the Ferry, in which the united talents of R. 
‘Thompson and G. Cooke present us with an admirable 
representation of a scene thus described by the correct 
and happy pen of Mr. Rhodes :— 

** Reuurning to the Ferry, we loitered on the brink of 
the river, where the water came broad im the foreground 
before us. The ferry-boat, with passengers, was crossing, 
and their figures were vividly reflected on the unruffled 
stream. A white horse amongst the group, brigltly 
touched with light, suggested the idea of a Wooverman, 
and the shrubs, water-docks, and flowers that grew on the 





margin of the river, were pictured on its surface in all the | 
freshness of reality. 


On the bill beyond was the castle, 
rearing high ite weather-beaten turrets over the rich mass 
Around its shattered frontlet a colony 
"wT .voks, that kept up a continual cawing, were wheeling 


we circles, or darting rapidly through the air, and main- 


taining various contentions with each other, either io sport 


“@ranger. On the right some insulated cottages, backed 
7 trees, were brightly depicted on the water. Nearer 
e village a square building, with embattled parapets, | 
served to keep up the impression produced by the castle it. | 
Belf; and, farther in distance, gracefully rising over the 
fs of the adjoining houses, was the tower of the village | 
rch. Toe various object included in this sccne are 
icturesque, both in form and colour :—the |ouses, 

urch, and the castle, appear to be ail situated in the 

tidst of a greve of trees, and the whole composition is 


tasteful and imposing.” 


| Mr. Rhodes’s first perambulation comprises a portion 
of Yorkshire, not less attractive in picturesque beauty 
‘than in historical detail. ‘* Roche Abbey,” he observes. ! 
ig and Tickhill and Cou isbroush Castle, are objects ¢- 
more than ordinary impo‘tance, and t'ie-associations they 
jexcite are connected with a period that has !ong since 
| passed away. They were once more perfect objects to 
look upon, but never n ore interesting.”” Of these the 
first was particularly noticed in our review of the unfor- 
, tunate Mr. Dayes’ Picturesque Tour, illustrated by Mr. 
K. W. Brayley, (see Literary Chronicle, No. 2983) but 
| we are bound to acknowledge that the present delineation 
| (both as regards the artists and the author) is in every 
respect superior to that which we then quoted. The re- 
cent death of one of the rcspected and gifted sculptors 
alluded to in the subjoined passage gives a melancholy 
interest to the able criticism of Mr. Rhodes: 

*¢ The only work in the place which a man fond of art 
would stop to gaze at is a little monument on the left of 
the communion-table, erected to the memory of Samuel 
Buck, Esq. a native of Rotherham, and late Recorder of 
Leeds, who died in 1806. This unobtrusive work is by 
Flaxman, R.A. It is replete with nature and fecling, 
and brings forcibly to mind the monumental designs of 
Chantrey. These two eminent sculptors may be regarded 
as rivals in this department of art. The one is fond of 
allegory—he lives amongst a race of beings adorned with 
wings, and furnished with wreaths and trumpets ;—the 
other has apparently no sympathy with, and no attach- 
ment to these ethereal creations—he confines himself to 
earth and its inhabitants, and the circumstances in which 
they may be placed by the common occurrences of life, 
furnish subjects for his designs. He knows nothing of the 
world of spirits, and he therefore trespasses not beyond the 
limits of mortality: hence it is that he affects the heart 
more than any other sculptor. Flaxman is, nevertheless, 
an artist of great talent. If the beings that he calls into 
existence are not of this world, they are 80 extreme] 
beautiful, and so consonant to our notions of what angels 
should be, that we gaze upon them with delight, and 
never wish that they were earthly. The little monument 
in Rotherham church, by this celebrated artist, is a pleas- 
ing composition ; the figures are graceful, and there is a 
touching expression in the countenances of the females 
that comes home to the heart.” 

Our concluding extract (long, but too interesting to 
allow of its curtailment,) is from section vii. 

** From the grot, known by the name of Lady Bower, 
we descended to the brink of the Jake by a walk through 
the woods that occupy the right side of the valley. Through 
the opening amongst the trees, we had occasional glimpses 
of the most beautiful part of the country beyond. The 
whole of the plantations in this delightful place have been 
judiciously managed, and.do great credit to the talents of 
that eminent landscape gardener, ** Capability Brown,” 
by whom the grounds at Roche Abbey have been adapted 
to all the finer purposes of his profession. One of the 
principal excellencies of this man was his management of 
water. Ile knew how to transform a rill into a river, and 
with the talents of a magician, spread out an ample lake 
in the capacious hollow of a valley. Wherever he had 
form and feature, he knew better than any other man 
how to adorn the one, and give appropriate character to 
the other: give him only a barren knoll, he covered it 
with fertility, and enriched it with the most luxuriant 
foliage. The penurious rivulet that ran near it, he con- 
| verted into an inland ocean, and adorned its margin with 
| creeks, bays, and estuaries. ‘** The Thames,” he was 
accustomed to observe, ** would never forgive him for 
what he had done at Blenheim,” where the noblest monu- 
ment of his skill is to be found. He had there an en- 
lirged scale to operate ae. In the ground of Roche 
Abbey he had comparatively but a limited sphere of action, 

but he has made the whole a scene of exquisite beauty : 
| * Lo, he comes! 
The omnipotent magician, Brown appears! 
He speaks, the lake in front becomes a lawn; 
i Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys rise; 
And streams, as if created for his use, 
Pursue the track of his directing wand, 
Sinuous or strafght; now rapid and now slow, 
Now murmuring soft; now roaring in cascades, 
Even as he bids.’ Cowper's Task. 
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shade delicious, and the light breezes that occasional 

agitated the bosom of the lake, came with a refreshing 
softeress on the senses. The sunbeams played through the 
branches of the trees, and twinkled upon the turf beneath 
in fitful gleams. Every lover of nature must sometiines 
have observed the lighis and shadows that on a fine suni 

mers day play with alternate gloom and zadiance through 


the leafy canopy of umbrageous trees, and through the ~ 


verdure beneath, with evanescen:. splendour, no sooner 
seen than gone. Seated on the b «cer of the lake, we 
sensibly felt the stillness that pervaded all around us: na. 
ture seemed to pe in her accustomed operations: the 
songs of the birds were hushed to silence, and not a sound 
came upon the ear save the laving of the water as it broke 
gently at our feet, or the fall of the distant cascade. We 
were enjoying a scene of delightful seclusion from the 
world, that an anchorite might have envied. A friend or 
two being seated near me, I was glad of their companion. 
ship, for when the moments of silent meditation are over, 
we love to give utterance to our feelings and have some 
one near with whom to share the enjoyment. 

** From the place where we were now seated, the pro. 
minent features of the landscape are the same as from the 
alcove above, but being seen from a different point of ele. 
vation, the picture seems a new one. Above, the woods 
appear the chief objects of the scene, and the water below 
a subordinate appendage: here, the lake is a principal, 
and every thing around it but the adornment of its banks, 

‘© As we passed along the path from the lake to the 
farm-house, we noticed some magnificent elms, from under 
whose spreading branches we had a pleasing view of the 
rnined Abbey of Roche, and the beautiful woods by which 
it is environed. Shortly afterwards, we crossed the rivulet 
near the Gothic gateway, with which every artist who 
visits this sequestered spot enriches his sketch-book. It 
is indisputably one of the most picturesque fragments that 
can any where be found amongst the monastic ruins of 
the country. It is composed of several broken arches, 
strongly relieved from a rocky background with which 
they appear to be connected. The trees that surmount 
the adjoining rocks have crept along the root of this 
mouldering edifice, where they have found a soil and 
established a little colony of light and varied foliage, which, 
straying over the extreme verge of the building, hangs in 
pensile stems down its sides. The depth of shadow that 
rests within the arches of this Gothic fragment, the op. 
posing light that plays upon its outer walls, in connection 
with its peculiar style of architecture, and the variety of 
trees by which it is surrounded, form altogether a picture 
of rare and exquisite beauty. 

** Such is the detail of the leading features of Roche 
Abbey, a place which combine a rich assemblage of all 
that can delight in Jandscape scenery. The rocks, it is 
true, are only diminutive, but the woods are on a scale of 
considerable magnitude. They climb gracefully along 
the steep sides of the hills, which they adorn with a variety 
of the most beautiful foliage; and the water that flows 
amongst them, is in the upper part of the valley spread 
out into a noble lake, from whence, after tumbling over 
some rocky fragments and forming a broken cascade, it 
passes through a retired part of the dale, where it eddies 
and bubbles along its pebbled channel amongst groves of 
trees and walks of deep seclus:‘on. 

- ** Men have made pilgrimages to the shrines of saints 
and martyrs, where they have knelt with hallowed feelings, 
and held a kind of mental intercourse with the invisible 
beings of another world. With as pure a spirit and as 
devout a heart, would I visit those sweet scenes where na- 
ture sits enshrined in loveliness, amidst woods that whisper 
peace, and babbling brooks, and verdant meads, and all 
those soothing and delightful harmonies of nature that 
glad the eye, and please the ear, and lift the soul to hea- 
ven. Who would not be a pilgrim to a shrine like this? 
—who would not worship here ? 

Delightful Roche, 
Placed like a gem, whose emerald hue prevails 
On the green bosom of the Queen of Vales, 
Whose devious walks and glades of beauty seem 
The prompt creation of a lover’s dream.’ 
Holland's Hopes ef Matrimony. 

The flattering reception which the present number of 
the work has received will, we hope, induce Mr. Rhodes 
to continue his labours with unabated ardour, being 
thoroughly convinced that his fertile and rich imagina- 
tion, (assisted by the labours of those artists who have 
contributed to adorn thie presentinumber) can;never fail of 
bringing forth a work worthy the patronage of a liberal 





** Hlaving arrived at the head of the lake, whose beauty 
we had contemplated from the alcove above, we seated 
ourselves beneath a spreading beech tree on the margin of 
the water. A cloudless sky and a burning sun made the 


and discerning public. As the volume contains several 
distinct and interesting subjects, we may probably again 
gratify our readers with additional extracts. 
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LISBON. 
(By a Correspondent of the Morning Herald.) 
— be 


DINNER AND DESSERT. 
«Get dinner for two, d—n your eyes—any thing at all 
—have it ready in an poets iy order I hear given 
two young, very young, Officers of our army yesterday 
4 the ong The vite with his best bow, had handed 
them the bill of fare. Not understanding Portuguese, 
both looked at the list for an instant, then thundered out 
their commands, and left the room. Manuel, not com- 
rehending English, stared after them in amazement. 
They came back in an hour—no dinner was got ready— 
they dd Lisbon again, and would have had nothing but 
a d—n for dinner, had not a person present interfered, 
and told the waiter what they wanted. Lest you, my kind 
reader, should have to come to Portugal and meet the 
same annoyance, I take it on myself to show you how to 
choose your meal. In the first place, you must not lose 
your appetite, because the entrance to the Cazo do Pasta 
(house of eating) is just as abominable as the passage 
to every other house in Lisbon—perhaps within a few 
doors the porch is occupied, though it opens to a inan of 
fortune’s residence, with three or four operative cobblers, 
who stitch, spit, and hammer quite independent of the 
owner; and should you turn up your nose, because, in the 
corner of your caza, is a place where ** commit no nui- 
sance” is not written, or because on the first stair a black 
beggar and his family are particularly obliging to each 
other—clear the stairs with a good heart, enter the first- 
floor front rooms—I assure you I have brought you to the 
first house in Lisbon, both in reputation and in reality. 
You will complain that the waiter does not give you a 
napkin, nor a silver fork. The former you can get as 
white as snow by calling for it; the latter it is not the 
custom of Lisbon to use; even at tables above the common 
run you do not see them. There is salt, powdered cheese, 
French mustard, English mustard, oil, vinegar, and black 
per before you. My old friends Harvey and Reading, 
and other sauces, not to speak of Burgess or Chile vine- 
, are wanted. What of that? you say—and so I say 
Soowiee. The waiter, as obliging, but not as neat as a 
Frenchman, hands you the /iséa, or the bill of fare. Ever 
thing is set down in portions for one, as at Paris; wit 
the price. Let three dine and order for two, and you com- 
bine variety and economy. You begin with soup—there 
is sopa de pao, soup of bread—de macarrao, of macaroni— 
Groz, of rice—de ervas, of herbs, each 2d. a basin; to 
which you add some of the powdered cheese ; and if not 
as strong as an oxtail, you will find them as good asa 
French soup.. Of fish you have the perecada, or hake— 
the taniha, or white mullet—the pexe galo, or John Dor 
—the cavalho, or green mullet—the linguidas, or blac 
solenot to omit dhe ruidovalho, sublime turbot, which, 
though not in season at present, is to be had magnificent 
in summer; a portion of any is set down at 8d. Lisbon, 
T must tell you, has one of the best fish-markets in the 
world—I mean in supply, not in personal merit. Your 
turbot goes from 4s. to 10s.; John Dory, 1s. 8d.; white 
mullet, 1s.; green ditto, 2d.; and hake, which is particu- 
lar] latable to the Portuguese, sells from 2s. to 4s. 
Boik fish is eaten with salad oil—** tell it not in Gath !" 
fried with lemon juice and salad both summer and winter. 
I will give you the meal, not in the order in which it is 
served here, but, as at the tavern every one should be 
allowed to call for what he likes, I will give it you as it 
is set down in the list. First, there is Carno crissado, 
boiled beef, 5d. Galihana e caldo, chicken and chicken 
broth, 1s. Galihana frigasse, fri chicken, 1s. 
Presunto com arroz, m with rice, 1s. Tarambola 
com arroz, plover with rice, 8d. Zscas do porco com couve 
Lombarda, ribs of pork with Savoy greens, 10d. Porco 
assado, roast pork, 8d. Vitella e nabos, veal and turnips, 
10d. Cabidella de perum, a fricassee of piblets, 10d. Pato 
brabo melho des azeitonos, wild duck witli olive sauce, 10d. 
Mao de vitella corada, calf feet browned, 6d. Cabeoa de 
vitella, calf’s head, 6d. Lingwua de vitella, calf’s tongue, 
6d. Lingua do pore, pie’s tongue, 6d. Rim-guizado, 
stewed kidneys, Rim-gu com motho de villao, 
stewed kidneys ge tage sauce berg ry sauce peat 
composed of gat i Sait foeele , oil, and vinegar . 
deere fos cates foro blue pi 1! Lingua quixada de baca, 
cow's tongue stewed, 6d. as, pork grisken fried, 
id. Lombinho do — to, loin of pork fried, 1s. 
Béfe ladrida, larded beef, 8d. Bitella richiada, fillet of 
veal stuffed, 8d. Corteleta de bitella, veal cutlet, 6d. 
Ditto do porco, perk chop, 7d. Empadinha, veal patties, 
6d. Maio fr jo, half a broiled fowl, 8d. 
Maio Borrasco ditto half a broiled pigeon, 5d. Ditto 


com oves, the same with eggs, 7d. spinafres, spinach, 
4d. Nebas guizados, stewed turnips, 4d. Brocos, brocoli, 
6d. |Batatas, potatoes, 2d.—-Now for the plain roast, 
Assados, which are all served without gravy. Galinha, 
fowl, 1s. 8d. Perdiz, red-legged partridge, dry and hard, 
1s. 3d. Franco, pullet, 1s. 3d. Barraxihno, or young 
igeon, 1s. Vitella, veal, 18s. Porco, pork, 1s. Ros 
cfe e batatas, roast beef with potatoes, 8d. Pato bravo, 
wild duck, 10d. Gallinhola, wuodcock, 1s. 8d. The de- 
zempativos, answering to what are called the entremets, in 
France, consist of salada, sallad; 2d. Conserva de pein- 
intas, pickled pepper, 2d. Ditto de patarraba, beet-root, 
3d. Ditto de pepino of cucumber, 3d. Ditto de fugao, 
French beans, 2d. Ditto des omatas, 2d. Azcitonas 
olives, 2d.—The dessert is composed of the sobre menze 
(literally over the table.) Gelea de nias de vitella, calf’s- 
foot jelly, 5d. Pasties de nata, tart of custard, 4d. Ditto 
de ginja, ditto of bitter cherries, 4d. Ditto de Macao, 
ditto of apples, 4d. Padina, a little tart, 3d. Compoto 
de melao, preserved lemons, 4d. Marmalade, 3d. Al- 
monds, 3d. Pasas, raisins, 3d. Nozes, walnuts, 2d. 
Peras, sweet apples, 3d. Oranges, 1d. Lemons doces, swect 
lemons, 2d. Castanhos, roag chestnuts, 1d. Quisa Flamia- 
go, Dutch cheese, 2d. Quisa de Londrino, cheese from little 
London (Cheshire) 4d. After you have fared well, and 
subdued a bottle of the common wine at dinner, and, as 
a true Briton, another of good port after it, you descend 
to the café, where a cup of excellent coffee and a little 
glass of jee both for three halfpence, make you 
quite comfortable, and fit for the opera or the society of 
your friends in the evening. Believe no one that tells you 
you will be annoyed with garlic or onions; the cookery, 
though not equal to the French, is'as good as our Hay- 
market houses. Whatever opinion you may have formed 
of your dinner, you are certain to be pleased with the 
wine. The common sorts of Portugal are as much su- 
perior to those of France as they are inferior in price. No 
doubt your grand Bordeaux claret is better, as well as 
dearer, than our humble port. Your Burgundy and 
Champagne as yet we certainly cannot touch, but for all 
that can clear the head, please the palate, and strengthen 
the system, our ordinary wines are before yours without 
comparison. The cheapness, too, is all in our favour. 
Port wine has had a name in England to the prejudice of 
other Portuguese red wines. We shall by and by find 
out that there are qualities as good at one half or one 
third of the price, which will suit us just as well in their 
pure state as they do at previa, mixed and adulterated, 
and — one hundred per cent. above what they ought 
to be. The wine every budy drinks at dinner, in small 
goblets, is the binho do Formo, wine of the country, which 





you get at the first tavern for 5d. a bottle. It has body 
and flavour, and, in my opinion, is not exceeded by the 
most costly kind. Then you have the Zavradio, the name 
of the district where it is made, at 10d. Then the Colares, 
which comes from the coast near Cintra, red and white, at 
10d. The red is not inferior to claret—indeed, some 
people tell you that it has more generous qualities, with 
the agreeable pointed flavour of claret; the white is 
not so good—it has the acid without the spirit. Next’ 
is the Barra a Barra, grown on the hill above the 
bar of the Tagus, 10d. In a clever merchant’s hands 
this rich wine can be easily p off as Burgundy. 
It wants the bouquet which your Closvos-geot exhales, but 
it possesses the strength, quantity, and fulness on the 
ye If Charles Wright could pass a pump from the 

olonnade to the Lisbon bar, what wonders would he not 
work in quality and cheapness! The Carcavellos red, at 
10d. is aleo a pleasant liquid ; the white, at 1s. 8d. is bet- 
terand dearer. The Muscatel is very fine and toothsome, 
but it is monstrous dear at 3s. 6d. ; and so is the Malmacy 
imported from Madeira, which would win the heart of any 
lady in the land, from its velvet sweetness, 3s. 6d. The 
Madeira genuine, flogs your East and West India stocks 
all to nothing, at 2s. 6d. Lastly comes your old ac- 
uaintance, Signa Porto, with whom and a clear fire and 
unny friend, one might pass a winter in London, Don’t 
shake the bottle, and draw the cork gently-ehe has been 
seven years confined—there’s a bouquet, old boy, and a 
bee’s wing; none of your hard-crusted port for me;— 
there is strength without brandy, flavour without thick. 
ness; smack your lips, the second bottle will be better ; 
and, let me tell you, there is no head-ache in a hogshead 
of it, only 1s. 3d. You understand these are tavern prices; 
you can buy all these wines twenty col song less at a 
merchant's; and if you go beyond the ers, where the 
city duty of £2 108, a head on all wine that comes 
into Lisbon is paid, you can have them still cheaper. The 
Portuguese wine is generous, ble, and stomachic. 
The dark eyes of the women, and the light price of the 








grape, will in time reconcile one to the country. 
he two officers on whose account I have taken all this 


trouble, were obliged to dine at the tavern, in consequence 
of the poor accommodations which have been provided for 
them in their quarters. Even the Guards, the Hussars, 
and the Lancers, are so badly served, that many of their 
proud commanders are already obliged to submit to all 
the sorry expedients which they are introduced to in the 
course of a campaign, and which you always find a soldier 
pretend to turn into ridicule, from the dread of meeting 
with it from others. They are compelled to draw rations, 
which two or three will let accumulate for four or five 
days, in order to make up a joint. Then, there being no 
regular mess-table, these three form a club, and dine to- 
gether in style, with beef and greens on Monday ; beef 
and carrots on Tuesday ; beet and brocoli on Wednesday ; 
beef and potatoes on Thursday; beef and sallad on Friday ; 
and bare beef on Saturday. On Sunday we all dine out. 
The gentleman who can cook isa d—d clever fellow ;— 
every one, perhaps, can make a soup, but he that can 
manage to broil a stake on the tongs, and toss a pancake 
on a fire-shovel, must be made a Major in the next brevet. 
Very few of the Portuguese nobility have paid attention 
to our officers. Lord Emilius Beauclere, Sir William 
A’Court, and Mr. Matthews, the Consul-General, give 
frequent dinners, and make up as much as possible for 
the neglect of the natives. Lord Emilius, the Admiral, 
receives them on board the flag-ship with a pressure and 
warm hospitality so becoming in an English Nobleman 
and British soldier. Sir William, the Ambassador, opens, 
almost every day, his fine hotel, in the Rua Frangisco, to 
dinner partics, to which not only the officers of rank, but 
every gentleman properly introduced at Lisbon, is invited. 
Politics apart, the attention which Sir William A’Court 
pays to British subjects, deserves most honourable men- 
tien; and strangers have also much reason to thank the 
gentlemen of the embassy for their politeness. Mr. Mat- 
thews, who occupies some of the most princely houses in 
Lisbon, in the Rua Formosa (the beautiful street, in 
reality the ugliest, though some palaces are in it,) is also 
forward in receiving his friends, public characters, and 
strangers presented to him by letter. At each of those 
tables the good things of English, French, and Portuguese 
living are combined, as well as the best wines of the latter 
country. The wine is circulated freely during dinner and 
the dessert; but it is not the custom to indulge in it for 
more than an hour after the substantials are removed. At 
eight o’clock coffee is brought in, and then the company 
form parties either at music or cards, go to the opera, or 
dispose of the evening as they please. Fhe higher English 
dine at six o'clock, the Admiral at half-past four,—hours 
not to be understood by the natives, who dine, even the 
Regent and Princesses, at two. 


be 


Cascades of Tivoli, near Rome.—The lovers of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful will lament to hear that the cascades 

















of Tivoli, the recreation and the pride of ancient and of ° 


modern Rome, have ceased to exist. During the night 
of the 18th December, the Taverno suddenly disappeared, 
the waters having found egress under ground, re-appear- 
ing at a considerable distance, under the Neptune Grotto. 
This is a catastrophe not dissimilar to the bursting of the 
Lake of Mauvois, in the Val de Bagnes, in 1818, which 
did so much damage, and nearly swept away the village 
of Martigny ; and we regret to learn, that it has also oc- 
casioned considerable destruction. One church and several 
houses have been carried away, and all the various manu- 
factories, with their beautiful picturesque and romantic 
mills, have been rendered utterly useless, so entirely so 
that the Roman Government has been — to forw 
supplies for the immediate sustenance of the common 
people. While every author who has visited this cele. 
rated spot has attempted to describe it, every artist has 
laboured to depict it. But Tivoli cannot be described ; 
No true portrait of it exists; all views alter and embel- 
lish it, and are only poetical translations of the matchless 
original. It is difficult to conjecture what has been the 
cause of this occurrence. For more than 3000 years this 
ow has been the theme of the poet and the historian. 
he geologist might have expected that so long a prescrip. 
tion warranted a hope, that ‘* while water ran,” Tivoli 
would remain unchanged. There is no accounting, how- 
ever, for the mischief that the hands of man may effec- 
tuate. Leland mentions, that Pope Sixtus V. (probably 
about the year 1 constructed a wal] at a great ex- 
pense, to te the waters, and to render the cascade 
more magnificent, which he describes as being near fifty 
feet in height. This operation, notwithstan the re- 
moteness of the period, may have been the ori of the 
evil. By adding to the perpendicular preesure, the water 
has been forced to find its way below, h aome fis- 
sures of the travertine or limestone rock which so much 
abounds in that vicinity. : 
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THE ROBIN. 
= 

In tey chain the waters lay, 

While brightly every hill, 
And every snow-wreathed branching spray 

Sparkied with lustre chill; 
And, shuddering at impending fate, 
The tenants of the woodland sate. 


Nor vain their fears ; for prostrate lay, 
Upon the glistening ground, 
A robin, as of Death the prey, 
In torpor so profound, 
That seemed upon its little breast 
The fatal seal of doom imprest. 


But, no! «a wanderer passing by 
Beheld, or ere too late, * 

And pitying to see it die, 
Rescued from hov’ring fate; 

And warmth, aud life, aud shelter gave, 
O’erjoy’d the ‘* winter friend” to save. 


And morning came, and robin flew 
The chamber wide about, 

And peered the crystal casement through, 
And saw the waste without; 

Yet, ah! his longings, freed to be,-— 

His throbbings wild for liberty. 


*T was noon; and now impetuous flew 
The captive bird to hail 

A wond'ring friend, with instinct true, 
And made such piteous wail, 

Closely as ‘gainst the pane was prest 

The plumage of its loving breast; 


Tbat soothe, such greetings sad to see 
The heart but ill might brook, 

And the spirit sweet of sympathy 
Observance briefly took, 

Then eager bade the gentle pair 

Together rove, free, free as air. 


And wing to wing away they flew, 
With beating bosoms light; 
Aud Faucy many a picture drew 
As pleased she marked their flight; 
While Love the contrast sighed to see, 
And thought of human perfidy. 


Loverpool. G. 


SSS —— 





TO MY DEAR WIFE. 
—-_ — 


I gaw thee in thy loveliness; 
In perfect loveliness more bright 
Than ever 1 had thought would bless, 
Mid earth's most lovely ones, my sight. 
leaw thee—but I did not dare 
To hope that one so bright like thee, 
With heart so free, and form so fair, 
Would ever throw thy glance on me, 
Cugvior Ficusurn. 


I have been toased upon the waste 


\ Of itfe’s dark stormy troubled sea; 


) But then my destiny had cast 
Around my bark the light of thee: 
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And ever as a sorrow came, 
To break my spirit’s peaceful rest, 
With thoughts that sear’d like lava flame, 
The verdure of my youthful breast, 
Thy voice could soothe the cankered dart, 
That fell like mildew on my heart; 
Thy gentle tones could chase my grief, 
Pouring a bright and healing balm, 
My spirit’s troubled rest to calm, 
Like heaven's dew on thé parched leaf. 


And magic memory haunts the hour, 
When first I saw thy smile of beauty, 

Bright as the sun-light on the flower, 
And then I lov’d thee as a duty; 

For who thy fairy form could see, 

And not adore and worship thee? 

Awhile I thought that Heaven had sent 

An angel from its element, 

To hover round my path, and be 

The guardian of my destiny: 


For then thou wert as fair a thing 
As human eyes could e’er behold; 
Bright as the brilliant birds that wing 
In Paradise, with plumes of gold. 
To thee the Houri’s charms were given, 
That dwell within the Turkish heaven, 
And round the holy Prophet wait, 
To guard the golden portal’d gate, 
And see that none shall enter through, 
Except the Prophet's chosen few. 


Thou art not now less fair than then, 
Though time has left a mellower trace; 

For those who've seen thee once, again 
Will wish to see thy winning grace: 

Time hath not blanch’d one airy tress, 

Nor dimny'd thy smile of loveliness; 

For he but breathes upon thy brow, 

To leave a purer, softer glow, 

And give thine eye a calmer light, 

And leave thy smile more purely bright; 

That what we all admir’d before, 

In future we must all adore: 

For heaven's holiest hue is shed, 

In hallowing glory, round thy head, 

And beauty’s charm is flung around thee, 

And woman's magic zone hath bound thee; 

Had nature wrought another charm, 

A cheek more pure, a smile more warm, 

A lip more sweet, an eye more light, 

With every thing of fair and bright, 

She would have spoiled the loveliest thing 

In Fancy’s rich imagining. 


Peace rest with thee! oh, never may 
One shade of sorrow spuil thy gladness! 
But Pleasure's purest, holiest ray, 
For ever chase the gloom of sadness ; 
That life as pure a hue may leave, 
As starlight on a summer's eve; 
When sinking in thy life's calm even, 
Thy spirit wings its way to heaven. 


Manchester, 1826. w. 





CHARADE. 
—-— 


My first, the proud but hopeless child of danger, 
Parent of brightest honours as of woe; | 
My second, to the brave too long a stranger, 
Heaps useless laurels on the soldier’s brow : 
My whole, by dexterous artifice, contrives 
To gain the prize by which it stands accurst; 
Most plunged in infamy when most it thrives, 
it gives my second when it takes my first. 


We will thank any correspondent for a solution. 


_ ———s 





Mliscellanies. 


THE SAILOR’S FUNERAL. 
Gime — 
(From the Aberdeen Star.) 





The following is extracted from the manuscript Journal 
of a Sailor, who served on board his Majesty’s frigate 
Crescent, but died lately at Ravenna:— — 


‘© We had cruized for six days off Cape Formosa, and 
death had begun his ravages. A sickly langour prevailed 
among our men—their usual lightness of heart and-vi. 
vacity seemed to have fled them: they sat in groups on 
the forecastle, smoking in silence, or linening to the nar. 
rative of deaths on board of the other vessels, which had 
been on the same station. We endeavouredio divert their 
melancholy by different amusements, but it would notdo; 
the number of our sick list was increasing, and the low. 
muttered inquiries after the dying, were always accom. 
panied by an involuntary shudder. We committed, in 
one night, two to the waves; but as they had been ill ever 
since we had left Ascension, we paid not so much atten. 
tion. The gun-room had always been healthy, but on 
Sabbath morning (it was our first Sabbath n the coast of 
Africa) poor Bury complained of head-ache and dizziness 
—his fair face had already turned salluw 3; and. when he 
expressed his determination of retiring to his hammock, 
there was a settled gloom on every countenance. I re. 
member, as the event of yesterday, when he came on board 
at Portsmouth. He had just completed his eighteenth 
year—his heart was light and his hopes were high; and 
when he stepped on the quarter-deck in his uniform, I 
am sure there was not a finer fellow in all his Majesty’s 
service. How affectionately his aged father bade him 
farewell—the tears stood in the old man’s eyes, as he 
said, ‘James, I know that you will not forget F wn 
duty to man, forget not your duty to God.’ hey 
will never meet! J went ta ask him how he felt, 
but he knew me not; his eyes were wild; his reason 
was eclipsed; the sun was setting, and the night hads 
most ominous appearance. I went to see him again, but 
his eyes were closed—the struggle was over—bhis spirit 
had fled to God who gave it! Kew preparations can be 
made for a funeral on board of a ship. The bell tolled; 
and there was not a sailor who was not on deck, save those 
who heard the sound as the warning that the same bell 
would soon toll to assemble their comrades to commit to 
the sea their remains. The night was dark and lowering; 
yet the lightning, which flashed. vividly across the vient, 
showed cvery object most clearly ; a paleness and stillness 
were seated on the faces of the crew, and many a wistful 
look was cast towards the gangway, in mournful antici- 
1 of the corpse. ‘* I am the resurrection and the 
ife!—There was a thrill went through every heart as 
these words were uttered; a shuddering hysterical sort of 
sigh was the response. Inclosed in his hammock, his 
corpse was laid on the grating. The thunder burst loud 
over our heads, yet seemed as if it had not been heard. 
The service proceeded—I heard a splash in the waters !— 
{ could contain myself no longer, I rushed into the guo- 
room.—There is a moment when this world seems little, 
and its joys transitory baubles; there is a moment when 
the soul feels itself affianced to objects more sublime than 
nature can afford ; there is a moment when all the trea- 
sured sophistry of the past life, and all the infidel cavil- 
lings which have hampered our energies, vanish like the 
cobwebs before the breath of the wind, and the soul asserts 
its claim to a nobler sphere; and that moment is when 
we retire from the world and follow a dear departed friend 
—not to the untrodden floor of the ocean—not to the 
darkness of the grave—but whither? ay—to the glories of 
heaven! And the heart beats highest, yet soundest, when 
we feel assured, that, ransomed by a Saviour’s blood, 
‘* he walks in white robes, and celebrates in never-dying 
strains, the praises of his redeemer, God.” 





THE TUNNEL UNDER THE TOWN OF LIVERPOOL; 
Forming part of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 


—_— 

The extraordinary and stupendous undertaking of exe 
cavating a wide and lofty tunnel, from the shore of the 
Mersey, under the town, to the other side of Edge-hill, 
for the passage of carriages to the line of open peg 4 
is proceeding with as much celerity as the nature of ¢ 
work will permit. The excavation began at different 
points on the line of the intended tunnel, the princi 
eyes being—one in White-street, one at the top of Duke- 
street, and one in Mosslake-ficlds; and some others are 


in a state of forwardness. They are each provided with’ 
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mining machinery for the-hoisting up of the 
ae ell, and the tunnel being driven .east and 
west from each eye, the miners will meet each other half 
way between the pits. The greatest progress has been 
made in that part of the tunnel running from the eye in 
Mosslake-fields, and where the surface of the intended 
railway appears to be about sixty feet beneath the ground. 
The substance met with in thus boring ‘the bowels of 
the harmless earth,” is almost entirely a reddish free-stone, 
which fornis the bed upon which the town, and most of the 
land in the immediate neighbourhood rests ; and this Cire 
camstance is nod doubt favourable, as the tunnel will not 
require archwork of brick to be thrown over it, except where 
the stone is unsound, or sand or other loose material is met 
with, A considerable quantity of the stone is regularly 
warried for building. The excavation at Mosslake- 
felds has proceeded thirty or forty yards each way 
from the eye. It is about twenty-two feet in width, 
and sixteen in height, and where the stone above appeared 
somewhat insecure, it is merely supported by slender 
wooden’ props. ‘Fhe visitor may descend the eye in one of 
the buckets, with perfect security, and it is a novel and in- 
teresting sight to those who have never seen mining in its 
grander operations, to take a view of the nvisy operations 
going on below, the echo of which is confined to the sub- 
terranean passage. Though numerous candles are burnt 
by the workmen, the ** darkness” of the cavern is but 
“made visible,” and the sound of the busy hammer, and 
chisel, and pick-axe, the rumbling of the loaded waggons 
along the railway leading from thé further ends of the 
cavern to the pit, and the frequent blasting of the Tock, 
mingling with the hoarse sounding voices of the miners, 
whose sombre figures are scarcely distinguishable, form an 
interesting tout-ensesnble of human daring, industry, and 
ingenuity. The excavation at the top of Duke-street, as itis 
only a few feet under tlie lowest level of the deep quarry 
there, is of more desirable access to those who are timid, 
as it’ may be entered on foot by a small inlet below. 
Here the miners have also proceeded a considerable way, 
and also from the shaft in White-street, where some ot 
the stone excavated, is white, and of good quality for 
building purposes. The air in these caverns is as yet 
suitable for easy respiration, but we understand when the 
miners penetrate towards the points of junction, it will be. 
come unwholesome and confined. When one shaft has 
once @ communication with another, the whole will be 
well ventilated. No water to impede the work has yet 
found; and as the whole will be on a declivity 
when finished, the tunnel will be perfectly dry, and to 
all appearance may be whitewashed. Ledges, or 
thelves, are left on the of the perpendicular sides 
of the rock, to form the abutments ‘for the archwork 
which is to be thrown over such parts as may require 
it The several eyes are situated about twenty feet to 
the south of the tunnel, whence they communicate with 
it by an excavation running into it at a right angle. This 
as owing to an alteration of the line after the eyes were 
sunk. The small waggons used in conveying the stone 
and sand from the miners, to the bottom of the pit, are 
easily propelled by workmen along railways, 60 laid, that 
even in the dark they cannot diverge from the proper tract. 
We shall from time to time notice the further progress of 
this interesting undertaking, upon which we hope the 


proprietors will contigue to employ as many men as 


the nature of the work will permit. 





CAPTAIN LYON. 
——- 
(From the Bath Journal.) 

There are some persons who, in the course of life, seem 
particularly subject to misfortune, and born to endure a 
more than ordinary share of those casualties and sufferings 
towhich all are liable. This is wonderfully exemplified 
in the life of one of the bravest and most able officers of 
the present day, Captain Lyon. This gentleman, after 
aving spent some time in our service on the coast of 

rica, Was appointed tocommand part of the expedition 
tothe North Pole, which latter service we all know how 
¢ performed; in both, however, he confined not himself 
to the mere duties of his appointment. Two able works 
he been given to the public, briefly and manfully re- 
oy the occurrences of both those services. Possessing 
the finer accomplishments of a traveller, still his claims as 
an able and experienced officer were great, and he had a 
ight to employment. He did get employed: he was 
An to explore that. part of the northern continent of 

Merica, the very name of which almost traditionally told 


in describing the night of the 1st of September, 1824; 
it is impossible to refrain from extracting them. ‘** Al- 
though few or none of us had any idea that we should sur- 
vive the gale, we did not think that our comforts should 
be entirely neglected, and an order was therefore given 
to the men to put on their best and warmest clothing, to 
enable them to support life as long as possible. Kvery 
man, therefore, brought his pack on deck, and dressed 
himself, and in the fine athletic forms which stood exposed 
before me, I did not see one muscle quiver, nor the slight- 
est sign of alarm. The officers each secured some useful 
instrument about them, for the purposes of observation, 
although it was acknowledged by all, that not the slightest 
hope remained. And now that a thing in our power 
had been done, I calléd all hands aft, and to a merciful 
God oftered prayers for our preservation. I thanked every 
one for their excellent conduct, and cautioned them, as 
we should in all probability soon appear before our Maker, 
to enter his presence as men resigned to their fate. Noble 
as the character of the British sailor is always allowed to 
be, in cases of danger, yet I did not believe it possible, 
that among forty-one persons, not one repining word 
should have been uttered. Each was at peace with his 
neighbour and all the world ; and I am firmly persuaded 
that the resignation which was shown to the will of the 
Almighty was the means of obtaining his mercy.” Could 
such a scene as this pass and be forgotten ? 

It is said that he offended the Admiralty for daring to 
say his ship was not adapted for such an expedition; and, 
holding such an opinion as this, he must have felt that the 
lives of his men had wantonly been exposed, and Provi- 
dence challenged: but the great will not bear to be told 
truths; and nautical talents and commanding abilities 
have but little influence with those who love dishonest flat- 
tery, and who select, as their supporters, men who can ex- 
tol their errors into virtues. 

Captain Lyon’s chance of appointment in the service 
being now but small, he accepted a situation in one of the 
Mexican Mining Companies, and proceeded to the place 
of his appointment with his newly-married bride, a lady 
of great beauty and equal accomplishments. After a te- 
dious passage down the Channel, he was wrecked off the 
coast of Cornwall, and lost all his property. Reluctantly 
obliged to leave his wife in England, (whose constitution 
appeared to suffer from the fatigues and dangers of a. sea 
voyage) he proceeded to America. Returning home, in 
the packet ship Panthea, he was wrecked at Holyhead, a 
short time ago, again losing every thing, including his 
journal, charts, and plans of the mines, &c. But his mis- 
fortunes do not rest here: afew hours after being on shore, 
he received the distressing intelligence of his wite's death. 

It is hoped that fortune has here ceased her persecutions. 





A YOUNG LADY LOST IN THE SNOW. 

The Edinburgh papers of Feb. 3, announce the follow- 
ing melancholy event :— 

Brechin, N. B. Feb. 1.—On the night of Saturday last, 
this city and district to the northward were visited with a 
severe storm. The snow fell thick, and was in many 
ape drifted to a great depth. Miss. Douglas, a young 
ady who had been residing for some time in the house of 
the Rev. Peter Jolly, at ‘T'arfside, parish of Lochlee, pe- 
rished in the storm; and Mr. Jolly himself was nearly 
sharing the same fate. The lady had accompanied Mr. 
Jolly to Blackcraig, a distance of about three miles from 
Tarffside, on occasion of a marriage ceremony at which he 
had to officiate; and they set out together on their return 
home, about five o’clock in the'evening. In consequence 
of the thickness of the drift and the darkness of the night, 
they had gone out of the road ; and, after wandering upon 
the Mordlach-hill till about six e’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, Miss Douglas suddenly sunk down and expired from 
exhaustion. Mr. Jolly sustained his terrible situation till 
day-light showed his position, and enabled him to obtain 
assistance. He then found that Miss Douglas had pe- 
rished within 300 yards of the house of Auchintoul, al- 
though, in their wanderings round the trackless mountain, 
they had unfortunately missed the house, which they must 
have passed probably oftener than once. Mr. Jolly’s ser- 
vant and another man had been despatched by the family 
at home in search of the wanderers; but they had deviated 
so fur from the road that the search proved fruitless.— 
These individuals had also their share of mistortunes: 
they fell over a precipice and were much hurt. 





who found them. They were partly embedded in gapo- 
naceous clay, overlaid with vegetable matter, about five 
feet in thickness, ard in different stages of decomposition, 
about two and 4 half'feet being a sort of moor soil, and 
the remaining two and a half feet composed of half- 
decayed leaves, twigs, &c.; above’ thig, to the surface, 
about one foot of common earth. The head, with the 
upper jaw containing a row of fine teeth on each side, is 
entire; the under jaw wanting. The horns, which are 
broken towards the top, are large and branching, their 
dimensions being nearly as follows :— 


Feet In. 
From the extreme tip of each horn,--.- : 8 0 
From the tip of one horn to its root, ..-+- seen rece J y 
From the tip of one of the inner branches to the tip 
of the opposite braneh, «+--+ +++. ee veeeeee ee eB 0 
The breadth of one of the palms within the branches 1 7 
The length of the head, from the back of the skull 
to the extremity of the upper jaw, «.-----.-+-+-. 1 10 
The breadth of the skull, «-+ceereeeeseceee reer rsereee O 10 
The brow-antlers, as well as the main horns, are pal- 
mated, and slightly divided at the ends; and the whole 
may justly be considered as a rare and interesting speci- 
men of organic remains. 
Discoveries in Egypt.—It is at length placed beyond 
doubt that the Nile, of which Bruce conceived he had 
discovered the sources in Abyssinia, and which the Por- 
tuguese had seen ani! described in the sixteenth century, 
is only a tributary stream flowing into the true Nile, of 
which the real source is much nearer to the equator. For 
this information we are indebted to M. Calliaud, a French 
traveller, who accompanied the predatory expedition of 
the two sons ({smael and Ibrahim) of the Pacha of Egypt, 
into Nubia, and who, in conjunction with M. Latores, 
has made known to us a new region in the exterior of 
Africa, more than 500 miles in length, and extending to 
the tenth degree of northern latitude. This gentleman 
has likewise determined the position of the city of Meive, 
of which he found the ruins in the Delta, formed by the 
Bahr-el-Abriel (the White River,) and the Bahr-el-Azraq 
(the Blue River,) precisely in the spot where D’Anville 
had placed them upon the authority of ancient authors. 
Avenues of sphynxes and of lions, propylea and tewples 
in the Egyptian style, forests of pyramids, a vast inclosure 
furmed with unbaked bricks, seem to point out in this 
place the existence of a large capital, and may serve w 
elucidate the much agitated, but still undecided question, 
** Whether civilization followed the course of the Nile 
from Ethiopia to Egypt, or whether it ascended frons 
Egypt to Nubia?” 





Argument to Unbelievers.—Some months ago the Rev. 
James Armstrong preached at Harmony, when a doctor 
of that place, a professed Deist or Infidel, called on his as- 
sociates to accompany him, while he ** attacked the Mc- 
thodists,”” as he said. At first he asked Mr. Armstrong 
** If he followed preaching to save souls?” He an- 
swered in the affirmative. He then asked Armstrong 
*“*If he ever saw a soul?” ** No.” “If he ever hearc 
asoul?”” ** No.” ‘If he ever tasted a soul ?"? ** No.” 
“‘If he ever smelt a soul ?”* ** No.’ ** Tf he ever felt a 
soul?” ** Yes, thank God,” said Armstrong. ** Well, 
(said the Doctor) there axe four of the five senses against 
one that there is a soul.” Mr. Armstrong then asked the 
gentleman if he was a doctor of medicine, and he was also 
answered in the affirmative. He then asked the Doctor 
*©If he ever heard apain?” ** No.” * If he ever saw 
a pain?” * No.”? * If be ever tasted a pain ?” ** No.” 
** If he ever smelt a pain 2?” ** No.” ** If he ever felt a 

ain?” ** Yes.” Mr. Armstrong then said, ** Theré are 
also four senses against one, to evidence that there isa 
pain, and yet, Sir, you know that there is a pain, and I 
know that there is a soul.” The Doctor appeared con- 
founded, and walked off.—Indiana Gazette. 
QUESTION BY G. F. OF BOLTON. 

What must be the length of a pendulum which shall 

vibrate half as many times per minute, as it is inches in 


length ? 
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NATURAL HISTORY. | 
The head, horns, vertebra of the neck, and some rib 
bones, of a large animal of the deer kind, (which may 
now be regarded as an extinct species) were recently dis- 
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of the danger. No words can better pai i 
: . paint the heroic 
"nlues of those composing this expedition than his own 


covered in the cliff at Skipsea, and have subsequently been 
exhibited at Bridlington, by James Boswell, the person 
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hould free fi fi 
y ! His shoulder now free for ever from 
hibited grote ! No occasion now to take the benefit of 
the Insolvent Act! No such words now as * within the 
mies.” “The curse fled for evere-of seeking for bail ! 
Oh! the celestial comfort of knowing that there isno man 
1 whom he owes a shilling—that widows and orphans are 
hining and whimpering against him no more—and that 
he persecuting race of tradesmen, jewellers, wine-mer- 
shants, breeches-makers, and above all, tailors, unrelent- 
¢ and inimitable in their fractionals even as very men, 
fo rated down to dusty nothing.” Oh, here comes 
1, Hood’s ** Last man.” 
THE LAST MAN. 
vTwas in the year one thousand and one, 
Apleasant morning of May, 
Isat on the gallows-tree all alone, 
Achanting a merry lay: 
To think how the pest had spared my life, 
To sing with the larks that day! 


When up the heath came a jolly knave, 
Like a scarecrow, all in rags; 

It made me crow to see his old duds 
Allabroad in the wind, like flags; 

So up he came to the timber’s foot, 

And pitch’d down his greasy bags. 


Good Lord! how blythe the old beggar was, 
A pulling out his scraps ; 

The very sight of his broken orts 

Made a work in his wrinkled chaps: 

«Come down,” says he, ‘‘ you Newgate bird, 
And have a taste of my snaps !” 


Then down the rope, like a tar from the mast, 
I slided, and by him stood ; 

But I wish’d myself on the gallows again, 
When I smelt that beggar’s food,—. 

A foul beef-bone and a mouldy crust; 

“Qh !” quoth he, *‘ the heavens are good.” 


Then after this grace he cast him down; 
Says { “‘ You'll get sweeter air 

A pace or two off, on the windward side,” 
For the felons bones lay there; 

But he only !augh’d at the empty skulls, 
aud offer’d them part of his fare. 


“I never harm’d them, and they won’t harm me, 
Let the proud and the rich be cravens !” 

I did not like that strange beggar-man, 

He look’d so up at the heavens— 

Anon, he shook out his empty old poke; 

“There's the crums,” saith he, * for the ravens!” 


It made me angry to see his face, 

It had such a jesting look ; 

But while I made up my mind to speak, 

Asmall case-bottle he took. 

Quoth he, “Though I gather the green water-eress, 
My drink is not of the brook !” 


Full manners like he tender’d the dram; 

Oh it came of a dainty cask ! , 
But whenever it came to his turn to pull, 
“Your leave, good Sir, I must ask; 

But J always wipe the brim with my sleeve, 
When a hangman sups at my flask !” 


And then he Jaugh’d soloudly and long, 

The chur] was quite out of breath; 

I thought the very Old One was come | 

To mock me before my death, 

And wish'd I had buried the dead men s bones 
That were lying about the heath !” 


But the beggar gave me a jolly clap; 
“Come, let us pledge each other, 

For all the wide world is dead beside, 
And we are brother and brother ; 

I've a yearning for thee in my heart, 
As if we had come of one mother. 


“T'vea yearning for thee in my heart, 
That almost makes me weep ; 

For as I passed from town to town, 
The folks were all stone asleep ; 

But when I saw thee sitting aloft, 

It made me both laugh and leap !” 


Now a curse (I thought) be on his love, 

And a curse upon his mirth; 

An’it were not for that beggar-man 

Td be the King of all the earth, 

But I promis’d myself, an hour should conae 
To make him rue his birth! 





So down we sat, and bous’d again 

Till the sun was in mid sky, 

When just as the gentle west-wind came, 

We hearken’d a dismal cry: 

“*Up, up, on the tree,” quoth the beggar-man, 
*¢ Till those hv rrible dogs go by !” 


And lo! from the forest’s far off skirts, 
They came all yelling for gore, 

A hundred hounds pursuing at once, 
And a panting hart before, 

Till he sunk adown at the gallows’ foot, 
And there is haunches they tore! 


His haunches they tore, without a horn 
To tell when the chase was done; 

And there was not a single scarlet coat 

To flaunt it in the sun! 

I turn'd, and look’dat the beggar-man, , 
And his tears dropt one by one! pith . 
And with curses sore he chid at the hounds, 
Till the last dropt out of sight, 

«* Anon,” saith he, “let’s down again, 

And ramble for our delight, 

For the world’s all free and we may choose 
A right cosie barn for to night !” 


With that he set up his staff on end, 
And it fell with the point due West; 
So we fared that way toa city great, 
Where the folks had died of the pest; 
It was fine to enter in house and hall, 
Wherever it liked me best. 


For the porters all were stiff and cold, 

And could not lift their heads; 

And when we came where their masters lay, 
The rats leapt out of the beds: 

The grandest palaces in the land 

Were as free as workhouse sheds. 


But the beggar-man made a mumping face, 
And knock’d at every gate, 

It made me curse to hear how he whined, 
So our fellowship turn’d to hate, 

And I bade him walk the world by himself, 
Vor I scorn’d so humble a mate. 


So he turn’d right and J turn’d left, 

As if we had never met; 

And I chose a fair stone house for myself, 
For the city was all to let; 

And for three brave holydays drank my fill 
Of the choicest that I could get. 


And because my jerkin was coarse and worn, 

I got me a proper vest 5 

It was purple velvet, stitch’d o’er with gold, 
And a shining star at the breast, 

*T was enough to fetch old Joan from her grave 
To see me so purely dress’d. 


But Joan was dead, and under the mould, 
And every buxom lass; 

In vain I watch’d at the window pane, 
Fora Christian soul to pass; 

But sheep and kine wander’d up the street, 
And brows’d on the new-come grass. 


When lo! I spied the old beggar-man 
And lustily he did sing, 

His rags were wrapp’d in a scarlet cloak, 
And acrown he had like a King; 

So he step’d right up before my.gate, 
And danc’d me a saucy fling. 


Heaven mend us all! but, within my mind, 
T had kill’d him then and theres 

To see him lording so braggart like, 

That was born to his beggar’s fare, 

And how he had stolen the royal crown 

His betters were meant to wear. 


But God forbid that a thief should die, 
Without hia share of the laws; 

So I nimbly whipt my tackle out, 

And soon tied up his claws; 

I was judge myself, and jury, and all, 
And solemnly tried the cause. 


But the beggar-man would not plead, but cried 
Like a babe without its corals, 

For he knew how hard it is apt to go 

When the law and a thief have quarrels; 
There was.not a Christian sou) alive 

To speak a word for his morals. 


Oh, how gaily I doff'd my costly gear, 

And put on my work-day clothes; 

1 was tir’d of such a long Sunday life, 

And never was one of the sloths; 

But the beggar-man grumbled a weary deal, 
And made many crooked mouths. 


So I haul’d him off to the gallows’ foot, 
And blinded him in his bags; 

’Twas a weary job to heave him up, 

For a doom’d man always lags : 

But by ten of the clock he’ was off his legs 
In the wind, and airing his rags! 


So there he hung, and there J stood 
The LAST MAN left alive, 

To have my own will of the earth; 
Quoth I, now I shall thrive! 

But when was ever honey made 
With one bee in a hive? 


My conscience began to gnaw my heart 
Before the day was done, 

For other men’s lives had all gone out, 
Like candles in the sun; 

But it seem’d as if I had broke, at last, 
A thousand necks in one! 


So I went and cut his body down 

To bury it decently; 

God send there was any good soul alive 

To do the like by me! 

But the wild dogs came with terrible speed, 
And bay’d me up the tree, 


My sight was like a drunkard’s sight, 
And my head began to swim, 

To see their jaws all white with foam, 
Like the ravenous ocean brim: 

But when the wild dogs trotted away, 
Their jaws were bloody and grim! 


Their jaws were bloody and grim, good Lord! 

But the beggar-man, where was he? 

There was nought of him but sume ribbons of rage 
Below the gallows’ tree ! 

I know the Devil, when I am dead, 

Will send his hounds for me! 


I’ve buried my babies one by one, 

And dug the deep hole for Joan, 

And covered the faces of kith and kin, 
And felt the old churchyard stone 

Go cold to my heart, full many a time, 
But I never felt so lone! 


For the lion and Adam were company, 
And the tiger him beguil’d; 

But the simple kine are foes to my life, 
And the household brutes are wild. 

If the veriest cur would lick my hand, 
I eould love it like a child! 


And the beggar-man’s ghost besets my dreams, 
At night to make me madder,— 

And my wretched conscience, within my breast, 
Is like a stinging adder;— 

I sigh when I pass the gallows’ foot, 

And look at the rope and ladder! 


For hanging looks sweet,—but, alas! in vain, 
My desperate fancy begs,— 

I must turn my cup of sorrow quite up, 

And drink it to the dregs, 

For there is not another man alive 

In the world to pull my legs! 


A genuine poem, so far from being degraded in our 
imagination by a successful parody, rises up more beauti- 
ful beside its caricatured Eidolon. What the worse has 
the ** Elegy in the Country Churchyard” been of the 
many thousand parodies that its unparalleled popularity 
has provoked ? Not a whit. On the contrary, it tnumphs 
over them all; either sending them into utter oblivion, or 
embalming them, by means of some portion of its own 
immortal spirit transfused into the otherwise perishable 
materials. But a counterfeit poem cannot endure the 
test of parody, and falls to pieces at once. Its hollowness 
is exposed—its glitter is seen not to be gold—und the 
 coprve appearing a much cleverer artist than his orizinal, 

is original is dished for life. Mr. Campbell is a poet of 
a very high order, but his Last Man is a poem of a very 
low order; and Mr. Hood’s Lust Man beats him all to 
sticks at his own weapons. Mr. Hood's Last Man is not 
a parody, it is true, of Mr. Campbell’s Last Man; but 


4the whole conception of such a person as a Last Man, 





is with great power burlesqued, and thatis the sume thing 
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in our present argument. Had there been any thing really | 


sublime, or striking, or terrible, in the idea of a Last Man, 
Nir. Hood's poeu would have left it unimpaired in our 
imaginations ; but the very idea being in itself absurd, 
and contrary to the very nature and constitution of things, 
not even to be dreamt on of a supper of pork een Mr. 
Hood has exposed its absurdity; and the Last Man o' 
Mr. Campbell drifting along in a ship to shores where all 
are dumb, is just as grotesque a Christian, as Mr. Hood’s 
Last Man, perched and puffing on the gallows-tree, with 
a pound of pigtail in each pocket of his trowsers, and a 
half-chewed quid in the envelope of his jacket-sleeve, 
and a club of hair, tufted like a stot’s tail, hanging down 
to his hurdies. 











Che Beauties of Chess. 

** Ludimus cfigicm belli,”—V1Da. 
+ 

SOLUTION TO GAME CXXVIUIL. 

C+ The solution to No. 128 withheld unt! next week, 
by the wish of the proposer. 
_ 
[No. cxx1x.] 


The white to move, and to checkmate in eleven moves. 


Black. 


























~ Correspondence. 





* GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 


/——- 
TO THE EDITOR 
$1u,—The rule applicable to the case propounded by 
your correspondent W. H. J. is this:—All nouns of two 
or wore «syllables ending in y, if the y be immediately pre- 
coded by a consonant, have their plural termination in ies ; 
as tuby, rubies; strawberry, strawberries; but if a vowel 
intervene between the consonant and the y final, then the 
plural is formed by the simple addition of the ss as pul- 
ley, pulleys; attorney, attorneys. ‘This rule may be con- 
sidered as invariable. It is, however, often violated, and 
but imperfectly understood, I verily believe, by many 
persons even of good education. By giving it publicity, 
therefore, you may convey a piece of useful information 
to many of your readers, besides having the satisfaction of 
settling ** a dispute between we petite bus bleu and your 
constant reader.” VERITAS. 
Web. 16, 1887" 


7O THK EDITOR. 

S1a,—Will you, or one amongst the many of your able 
correspondents, have the kindness to inform me, through 
the medium of your valuable miscellany, whether the fol- 
lowing expression be correct or otherwise, ** A vessel is 
being built.”"~Youre, FINCH. 


THE HALLELUJAH STONE, NEAR MOLD. 
—— 


In consequence of the article on this subject, which 
appeared in the last Kaleidoscope, we have been faveured 
with the following communication from a correspondent: 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—It is now upwards of forty years since I studied the 
histery of the Welsh monument at Bhwal, and published a 
large print of it, connected with a representation of the vic- 
tory recorded. Had I been able to find the papers connected 
with this study, I should have furnished you with their con- 
tents earlier. I have, however, sent you a translation of the 
inscription on the monument, in verse. If you should not 
have been favoured with an English reading by any of your 
correspondents, it may be acceptable to many of your Cam- 
brian readers. I‘wauld have accompanied it with the original 
Latin, but that, at present, is among the papers I cannot im- 
mediately find.— Yours, &c. J. FERNELL. 

A, D. 420. 
The Saxons with the furious Picts ally. 
The now enfeebled Britons to destroy, 
March forth their armies to this valley, fam’a 
For this event, and since Maes Garmon nam’d 
Two Apostolic leaders at their head, 
Garmon and Lupus, thén the Britons led, 
And Christ, their glorious hope in this dread hour, 
Honours their faith with his approving power; 
Loud hallelujahs thrice salute the skies, 
And neighbouring hills reverberate the noise; 
The foes, astonished, quit the dreadful field, 
And bloodless conquest to the Britons yield, 
"These shout triumphant, now a victory gained, 
Not by the force of arms, but faith, obtain'’d 


N. G. 
In memory of the Hallelujah Victory, erected this monument. 
eee 
BEETHOVEN. 


Our readers will regret to learn from the subjoined let- 
ters, that the greatest musical genius of the present age, 
Ludwig Von Beethoven, is, by this time, most probably 
no more. This extraordinary gentas was born in Decem- 
ber, 17703 he has, therefore, only just completed his 56th 
a, (From the Harmontcon.} 

HOPELESS STATE OF BEETHOVEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE HABWONICON. 

S1n,—I beg to offer you for ittsertion in your work the 
following extract of a letter, dated Vienna, the Sth of 
January, 1827, addressed to Mr. Stumpff, of this.metro- 
polis, in which a most.melancholy account is given of the 
present state of health of the celebrated Beethoven. For 
the better understanding of the extract, I have to mention, 
that Mr. Stumpff, from a noble desire to testify the high 
esteem he entertains for so great a genius as Beethoven, 
procured, at @ very great expense, the entire works of 
Handel, forty volames in folio, Arnold's excellent edition, 
all handsomely bound, and sent them, about three months 
ago, as a present to M. Beethoven, the latter having, on 
oneoccasion, declared how proud he should feel in possess. 
ing the works of a composer, for whom he had so much 
admiration. To leave nothing to be wished for, in making 
this truly noble present, Mr. Stumpff took all the expenses 
of sea and land carriage of this valuable musical library, 
the whole way from here to Vienna, as well as the import 
and transit duties through the different states, solely upon 
himeelf. 

“* Vienna, the 5th of January, 18¢7.—Agreeably to your 
desire, we made an arrangement by which the forty, 
volumes of Handel's works, which you consigned to us as 
@ present to L. Von Beethoven, were delivered to bim 
free of any expense whatever; and it will be highly 
gratifying to you to learn that your present’ gave poor’ 
Beethoven, miserable as he is, confined to his sick bed, 
the greatest joy, and made him forget his melancholy 
situation. A book from an acquaintance of his in Lon- 
don was delivered to him at the same time with your. 





Handel; he took it into bis hand, and laid it aside with.’ 


out uttering a syllable. He then pointed with his fioge 
to Handel's works, and said, with feeling and emphasia, 
** Das ist das wahre!"* Beethoven is laid up with, 
dropsy in the abdomen, and though the operation Of tap, 
ping has been performed, his physicians have pronouneg 
him to be in extreme danger. Under these circumstances, 
yon will find it excusable that he does not thank -yoq 
in writing; but he requested me to do it for him, angy. 
have acquitted myself, I hope, to your satisfaction, ofthy 
commission.—I am, &c. &c.”” . 

*© To Mr Stumpf.” 

Though M. Beethoven did not himself write a lettery 
thanks to Mr. Stumpf, yet he has signed his name toy 
document, acknowledging the receipt of Handel's 
with a legibility with which I never saw it written befon, 
No doubt he took every possible pains to show his frie 
the sense of respect he entertained for him. Ra 

* That is the true thing, or the very thing. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


























(From the Liverpool Courter.) 




















Barometer | t:xtreme}| Uhermo-jExtreme State of Remarks 
at dury meten8 edu- ithe Wind at 
noon. Night sorving |riug Day.’ at noon. wea, 
Feb. 

7 |30 39] 34 O}] 3B O/ 43 0 aN 

8 |} 30 40] 35 0} 38 41.0 ENE } 

9 | 30 38; 34 Of 37 0; 41 0} ENS IC 

10 | 30 00} 36 O} 38 42 0}: , 

11 {29 72) 33 O|] 3 OF} 41 3 . 

12 | 29 81), 34 O} 37 0}: 42 eft 

13 '30 14] 34 O} 87 Of} 41:4 Oy 








Erratum in our bist: for 
sure, instead of 22. 55, xe 3 


Eo Correspondents. 
J. H. C. has omitted to send the solution to his pumsla » 


we have expected for some time. ; rae 


G. F. of Bolton, will perceive we have inéerted his pendalas 

query; but in. doing sa, we ; 
a sarge pany A mathensatival dopa 
ment, whilst it is interesting dply to very few, is extremay. 
troublesome in typographical arsangement; is very Uath 
to errata, and often requites tilustration. by expéain 
SW ame have also been favoured with az cnigns 
y G6. F.- say “ ‘ , 7 


i . 


o 














A Practarist.—The lings, *Opr own Pireside,” which sp 
peared in the last Kaleidoscope, gre from ‘‘ Pool’sonim 
Annual Repository” . Our; correspondent, in afiziog bh 
initials, T. H.to them, acted disingenuousiy; and inpe- . 
sisting in claiming them ashis own, in bissubesqnentnes 

he has been guilty of a deliberate falsehood. We nevensian 

a plagiarist when we detect him, and we shall havea wet. 

or two more to say to 7. H. next Friday. If we knew hk 

name, we would publish it without ceremony; 
although we did not claas the verses ‘under the head orig 
nal, he wished us todoso. We thank J. B. 7\ for pointl 
out the fraud. . mn / 


Mopern Lisson.—The correspondent who first called ow 
attention to some interesting letters from Lisbon, whith 
appeared in the J/orning' Herald, will perceive that we bavt 
profited by his suggestion. They are very amusing, ent 
derive additional interest from existing circumstances. 


The piece on Mapwess shall be put ihands immediately. 


Mustc.—We have been favoured by G with an original Ded 
March. It appears very complex, and would be very tree 
blesome in the typographic arrangement. 


Wi111am Tert.—Our Rochdal pondent may be assured 
that there shall be no further interruption in the comple 
tion of William Tell. When a piece is given in weeklf 
portions, it would perhaps be as well not to 

perusal until the whole has appeared. 


The lines of H.47. J. are most welcome, as are always the 
contributions of this correspondent. ; 


Tue Last Man, sy Mr. Hoop.—We hope our readers will e- 
joy as hearty a laugh as we did, on the perusal of Mr. Head& 
caricature of one of Byron's monstrosities. 
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